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GARNERED SHEA VES

PART I

from birds.    In Greek, Arabic, and Dyak the words for
" bird " are used in the sense of " omen ".1

The -mouth as the point of application of the serpent-
charm appears in a Slavonian story,2 which runs thus. A
shepherd tending his flock heard a hissing, and perceived a
serpent in the midst of flames. He saved the serpent from
the fire, and the grateful snake led him to the abode of his 3
father, who was king of the serpents. On the way the rescued
snake said to the shepherd, " My father will offer you silver,
gold, and gems. But don't take them. Ask only to understand
the language of animals. He will make a pother about giving
it, but in the end you will get it." But when the shepherd
asked the king of the serpents for the animal language, the
king said, " That is not for you ; if I give you it and you
tell anyone, you will die on the spot." But the shepherd
persisted, so the king spat thrice into the shepherd's mouth 4
and the shepherd spat thrice into the king's mouth. Thus
the shepherd received the language of animals,5 and as he

1  Aristophanes, Birds, 720; J. Well-
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentumes,
p. 148 ; Journal of the Straits Branch
of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 10,
p. 229.

2  W.    S.    Karadschitsch,     Folks-
marchen  der Serben   (Berlin,  1854),
No. 3, pp. 17 sqq.; Serbian Folk-tales,
selected and translated   by   Madam
Csedomille Mijatovich, edited by the
Rev. W. Denton (London, 1874), pp.
37 S4#' > L. Leger, Contes populaires
slaves (Paris,  1882), No. xi.;   F. S.
Krauss,   Sagen   und   Marc ken    der
Sudslaven (Leipzig, 1883), i. No. 97.

3  Or her; the rescued snake is male
in the versions of Krauss and Leger,
female in that of Karadschitsch.

4  In the Banks' Islands (Melanesia)
serpents are said to put their tongues
into the mouths of men who are their
familiars (Journal of the Anthropo-
logical Institute, x. p. 277).    To spit
upon the idol's tongue is a mode of
salutation in West Africa (A. Bastian,
Die    deutsche   Expedition    an    der
Loango-Kuste, i. p. 90).

5  With the opening of this Slavonian
story compare the following.    In a
Swahili tale a woman  befriends   a

snake, who in return takes her to its
parents, with whom she lives many
days. When she is coming away, the
snake whom she befriended warns her
to accept no present from the snake-
parents save the father's ring and the
mother's casket. The snake-parents
offer her wealth, but she persists in
asking for the ring and casket. The
snake-parents are very sorry and give
her the ring and casket unwillingly.
The ring has the magic virtue of
supplying clothes, food, and a house
at discretion; the virtues of the
casket are not specified (E. Steere,
Swahili Tales, London, 1870, p. 403
sqq.). In a Tarantschi - Tartar story
a young man saves a serpent from
death. The serpent takes his bene-
factor to his father, the serpent-king,
and advises the young man to ask for
the serpent-king's ring. The serpent-
king in gratitude for the kindness
done to his son offers the man gold
and silver, but he refuses and asks for
the serpent-king's ring. The king is
very sorry and tries to persucide the
young man to take anything but the
ring; at last, however, he gives it.
The ring is a wishing-ring ; whatever